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Sometimes tow’rds heav’n, and the full blazing Sun, 

Which now fat high in his meridian tow’r. “ Milton. 

2. Extended from North to South. 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 
with one mathematically drawn, and obferve the variation of 
the needle, or its declination from Che true meridian lint. 

3. Raifcd to the higheft point. ^ 

Mf.ri'dion'AL. adj. [,meridional , French.] 

1. Southern. 

In the fouthern coaft of America or Africa, the fouthern 
point varieth toward tlie land, as being difpofed that way by 
the meridional or proper hcmifphere. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Southerly ; having a fouthern afpeft. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ftillatories, and 
Proves, would be meridional. Wot ton's Arcbitefi. 

Meridiona'lity. a. f. [from meridional.] Polition in the 
South ; afpc£t towards the South. 

MeRi'dionally. adv. [from meridional.] With a fouthern 
afpect. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple flood, do • 
place their bed from North to South, and delight to fleep 
meridionally. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

ME'RIT. 11.f. [meritum, Latin; merite , French.] 

1. Dcfert; excellence deferring honour or reward. 

You have the captives ; ufe them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefp. King Leaf-. 

She deem’d I well deferv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden. 

Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 

With manners gen’rous as his noble blood ; 

To him the wrt of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author’s merit but his own. Pope. 

She valu’J nothing lei's 
Than titles, figure, fhape, and drefs; 

That merit fnouid be chiefly plac'd 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and tafte. Swift. 

2 . Reward deferved. 

Thofe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth. 

Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain. 

While bold afiertor of refiftlels truth, 

Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior. 

3. Claim ; right. 

As I am ftudious to promote the honour of my native 
country, I put Chaucer’s merits to the trial, by turning fome 
of the Canterbury tales into our language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
judgment fettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the 
caufe, it would be a weaknefs to continue fluttering. Watts. 
To Me'rit. v. a. [merrier, French.] 

X. To deferve; to have a right to claim any thing as deferved. 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ infernal empire. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

A man at bed is uncapablc of meriting any thing from 
(j odi South’s Sermons. 

2. To deferve ; to earn : it is ufed generally of good, but fome- 
times of ill. 

Whatfoevcr jewels I have merited, I am fure I have re¬ 
ceived none, unlcfs experience be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chafed at an infinite rate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
If fuch rewards to vanquifti’d men are due. 

What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim, 

Who merited the firft rewards, and fame ? Dryden. 

Merito rious, adj. f merhoire , Fr. from merit.] Deferving ox 
reward; high in defert. . , . . „ 

Inflead of fo great and meritorious a fervice, in bringing all 
the Irilh to acknowlcgc the king for their liege, they did 
great hurt. Spenjer on Ireland. 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only be re¬ 
puted juft, but holy and meritorious. Raleigh x EJJays. 

A moll fufficicnt means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatisfaSory and meritorious death and obedience of the 
incarnate Son of God, Jtfoa CM, God 

This is not only the moll prudent, but the ^ meritorious 

charity, which we can practice. t t r r h°l manner 

Meritoriously, adv. [from meritorious.] In fuch a manner 

as to deferve reward. „ . , . . 

He carried himfelf merit orioufly in foreign employments 
in time of the interdict, which held up his credit amongjl.e 

Merito'riouskess. n.f. [from meritorious.] The a£t or ftate 

^TheOewaTafull perfuafion of the high merjtorioufncfs of 
what they did ; but ftill there was no law of God to ground 

W: 

ME Not‘yieiding ter to old^his country delights, he was 
at that time following a merlin. 
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e'rmaid. n.f. [met, the fea, and maid.] A fea woman • , 
arnmal with a woman’s head and lift’s tail ’ n 

I’ll drown more failers than the mermaid £ hall. Shekel* 

I hou remembreft, "* 

Since once I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude fea grew civil at her long. ’ Sbakefttnr. 

Did fenfe perfuade Ulyffes not to hear ^ ’ 

The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe 

That they were all perfuaded, through the ear’ 

To quit the (hip and leap into the feas ? Davie 

lew eves have efcapcd the picture of & mermaid: Horace 
his monfter, with woman’s head above and fifty extremity 
below, anfwers the fhape of the ancient fyrens that attemnt 
cd upon Ulyffes. Broom's Vulgar Errours , b\ 

Mermaid’s trumpet, n.f. A kind of fifh. jp} 

Me'rrily. adv. [from merry.] 

i. Gaily; civily; cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety: with 
laughter. 

Merrily, merrily, fliall we live now, 

Under the Woflorn that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. 
When men come to borrow of your mailers, they ap¬ 
proach fadiy, and go away merrily, thaiefp. Ttmon of Athens. 

You have ended my buhncls, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Sbakefpeare's Qoriitaw. 

A pailan of France thinks of no more than his coarfe 
bread and his onions, his canvafs clothes and wooden fttkes 
labours contentedly on working days, and dances or plays 
merrily on holidays. Temple’s Mllcd. 

Merrily fing, and fport, and play, 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

Me'rrimaice. n.f. [metry and make.] A feflival; a meeting 
for mirth. 

Thenot now nis the time of merrymake. 

Nor Pan to heri., nor with love to play, 

Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make. 

Or Summer fliade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Fuji. 

The knight did not forbear, 

Her honeft mirth and pleafurc to partake. 

But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 

And pal’s the bounds of modefl merrimake. 

Her dalliance he defpifed. Fairy fatten, b. ii. 

To Me'rrimake. v. a. To feaft; to be jovial. 

With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Pajlorals. 

Me'rriment. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth; gaiety; checrful- 
nefs; laughter. 

Who when they heard that piteous ftrained voice, 

In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Qtteen, b. i. 

A number of merriments and jefts, wherewith they have 
pleafantly moved much laughter at our manner of ferving 
God. Hooker, b. v. 

Methought it was the found 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 

Me'rriness. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth ; merry difpofition. 
The iiile fhall give us caufe to climb in the merrinefs. Shah. 

ME'RRY. adj. 

1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 

They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
The vine languifheth, all the OTrrry-hearted figh. If a. xxiv. 
Some that arc of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-difpofed; 
and others that are of a jovial nature, do difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Man is the merriejl fpecies of the creation; all above and 
below him are ferious. Atldifn. 

2 . Caufing laughter. 

You kill’d her huftand, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death; 

My hand cut off, and made a merry jeft. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Profperous. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail. 

Contemning all the bluft’ring roar; 

And running with a merry gale. 

With friendly liars my fafety feek. 

Within fome little winding creek, , 

And fee the ftorm afhore. • 

To make Merry. To junket; to be jovial. . . 

They trod the grapes and made merry, and went into th 

houfe of their God. m!/ making 

A fox ’fpy’d a bevy of jolly, goffipmg wench*' 

merry over a difh of pullets. . A dl ' 

Merry-aWew. n.f. A buffoon ; azany; •'‘jacl-p^d.n^ 
He would be a ftatefman bccaufe he is a • he 

there went no more to the making of a counted J* 
faculties of a merry-andrew or tumbler. - j n . 

The firft who made the experiment ”^P- 99 . 

MERRY-THOUeHT. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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Merrythought, n.f. [merry and thought.] A forked hone 
on the bodv of fowls; fo called becaulc boys and girls pull 
in play at the two Tides, the longeft part broken oft betoken¬ 
ing priority of marriage. ,. . , 

"Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 
m y coufin. Eachard's Contend of the Clergy. 

Mesera'ick. n.f [utrdpxiov: mefaraique, hr. analogy re¬ 
quires it mefaraick.] Belonging to the myfentery. 

It taketh leave of the permeant parts at the mouths of the 
meferaicks, and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into 
the fie<rc. Broom's Vulgar Errours. 

The moll fubtile part of the chyle pafleth immediately into 
the blood by the abforbent veffels of the guts, which difeharge 
themfelves into the meferaick veins. Arbuthnot. 

Me'rsion. n.f. [merfio, Lat.] The aft of finking, or thruft- 
ing over head. Ainf 

Mese'ems, imperfonal verb, [me and feems, or itfeems to me: 
for this word it is now too common to ufe methinks or me¬ 
thought, an ungrammatical word.] I think; it appears to me; 
methinks. 

Alas, of ghofts I hear the gaftly cries; 

Yet there, mefeems , I hear her Tinging loud. Sidney. 

Mefccmed by my fide a royal maid. 

Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. Fairy Queen. 
To that general fubjection of the land mefeems that the 
cuftom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenfer. 

ME'SENTERY. «./[/xfs-xiijfpioy; mefentere, Fr.] That round 
which the guts are convolved. 

When the chyle pafleth through the mefentery, it is mixed 
with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MeseNTe'RIck. adj. [mefenterique, French, from mefentery.] 
Relating to the mefentery. 

They are carried into the glands of the mefentery, receiving 
a fine lymph from the lymphatick duels, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and fcours its containing veffels, which, from 
the mefenterick glands, unite in large channels, and pafs di- 
reftly into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 

MESH, n.f [maefche , Dutch ; mache , old French : it were 
therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, mafh.] 
The interftice of a net; the fpace between the threads of a 
not. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tide, thorough 
which the ftoal of pilchard palling, leave many behind en¬ 
tangled in the meajhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, to fkip o’er the mejhes of 
good counfel the cripple. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

He fpreads his fubtlc nets from fight. 

With twinkling glaffes to betray 

The larks that in the mejhes light. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink. 

Which through the cells of the fine ftrainers link : 

Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev’ry way. 

For motion and fenfation, ftill convey : 

The greatell portion of th’ arterial blood, -j 

By the clofe ftrudlure of the parts withftood, L 

Whofe narrow mejhes flop the grofl’er flood. Black-more. 3 

1 O Mesh. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch in a net; to en- 
ware. 

The flies by chance mefht in her hair. 

By the bright radiance thrown 

From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

They fo like diamonds ftone. Dravton 

Mh'sHY. adj. [from mejh. ] Reticulated; of net-work. 

Some build his houfe, but thence his iffue barre. 

Some make his meajhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 

Caught in the mejhy fnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. ThomT 

[fr .°T Frcnch > to mix; or rather cor¬ 

ruptly pronounced for mfcellane. SeeM A sLiN.] Mixed com¬ 
as, wheat and rie. 

What realm, is there which ftould but induce, and there- 
ore much lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diffimi- 
luude between the people of God and the heathen natbns 
about them, was any more the caufe of forbidding them to 
pu on garments of iundry Huff, than of charging thfm wiftS 
not to few their fields with mcjlin. ~ yj nn L„ W . . al 

If workc for the threfter ye mind for to have ’ ’ ‘ V * 

‘ Ms 

* -**v. 

And thence him f orward lcdj tQ 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
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Mess, n.f [ mes , old French ; mejfo, Italian; mlfftis^ Latin; 
mes, Gotliick; mej-e, Saxon, a difh. ] A dilh ; a quantity 
of food fent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bulh 

Lays her full mef bef ore you. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Now your traveller. 

He and his toothpick at my wor/hip’s rnefs. Sbakefpeare. 
I had as lief you Ihould tell me of a mefs of porridge. 

Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Herbs, and other country mejfes , 

Which the neat-handed Phillis drefles. Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, 
they might have changed mejfes. Decay of Piety t 

From him he next receives it thick or thin. 

As pure a mefs almoft as it came in. Pope. 

To Mess. v. n. To eat; to feed. 

Message, n.f. [mejfage, Fr.] A11 errand ; any thing commit¬ 
ted to another to be told to a third. 

She doth difplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight. 

Through which her words fo wife do make their wav. 
To bear the mejfage of her fpright. Spenfer , Sonnet 8r. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair mejfage to his kingly ears ! Sbakefpeare. 

She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous virtues ; lometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair fpeechlefs mcjfagcs. Sbakefpeare. 

Gently haft thou told 

Thy mejfage , which might elfe in telling Wound, 

And in performing end us. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xi. 
Let the minifter be low, his intereft inconfiderable, the 
word will fuffer for his fake ; the mejfage will ftill find recep¬ 
tion according to the dignity of the mefl’enger. South. 

The welcome mejfage made, was foon receiv’d ; 

’Twas to be wilh’d and hop’d, but fcarce believ’d. Dryden. 

Me'ssenger. n. f. [ mejfager , French.] One who carries an 
errand ; one who comes from another to a third ; one who 
brings an account or foretoken of any thing; an harbinger; 
a forerunner. 

Came running in, much like a man difmaid, 

A mejfenger with letters, which his meflage faid. Pa. Qu. 

Yon grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. Sbakefpeare. 

Run after that fame peevifh mejfenger , 

The duke’s man. Sbakefpeare. 

The earl difpatchcd meffengers one after another to the kino-, 
with an account of what he heard and believed he faw, and 
yet thought not fit to flay for an anfwer. Clarendon. 

Joy touch’d the mejfenger of heav’n; he flay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pot>e 

M ^ bI ' AH ; ”•/ [from the Hebrew.] The Anointed; tie 
Chnft; the Sav-mur of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Great and publick oppofition the magiftrates made aeainft 
Jelus the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the MeJ- 

AIESSI'FURS r rr Im P r t Vemmt °f th< M>nd. 

^ [ Fr ‘ P Iural of monfteur.] Sirs; gentle- 

M fabl^ ATE ' ^ and maU ^ ° nc who eats at the fame 

Me’ssuage. n. f [mejuagium, law Latin; formed perhaps 
niefiwge by m.rfake ot the * in court-hand for they bein^ 
written alike, mefnage from mafon, French.] The houfe and 
ground fet apart for houlhold ules. 

Met, the preterite and part, of meet. 

A fet of very well-meaning gentlemen in England not to 
be met with in other countries, take it for granted they can 
never be m the wrong fo long as they can ofpofe miSrs^ 

Metacra'a^atism. ff’’ N ’'' 

k jifli>i,, ' ion ° r » 

making fome r£fe, 

META'BOLA. n.f. UflatoXr' 1 T n ^ V • . 

air, ordifeafe/ > changa rf dtnCj 

-p 1 fe£."Ji,iS; 


gers. 


Bin. 


the carpus L f> nanhrof “ i » in the joining of 

m sl^;. rpai - *«• p— 

It will facilitate the reparation In 

We underlland hv f " ’ ,nctallu ”', Latin.] * 

fubftancc, opakc, fufible b^^nd wn ’ h ' CaVy ’ a ” d hard 
16 t ’ d concreun 3 a g aln when 
cold 
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